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In the year 1826, Sarah Martin’s grandmo- 
ther died, and she came into possession of an 
annua! income of ten or twelve pounds, deriv- 
ed from the investment of ‘ between two and 
three hundred pounds.’ She then removed 
from Caister to Yarmouth, where she occupied 
two rooms in a house situated in a row in an 
obscure part of the town, and from that time 
devoted herself with increased energy to her 
ers labour. A benevolent lady, re- 
sideat in Yarmouth, had for some years, with 
a view to securing her a little rest for her 
health’s sake, given her one day in the week, 
by compensating her for that day in the same 
way as if she had been engaged in dressmak- 
ing.- With that assistance, and with a few 
quarterly subscriptions, ‘ chiefly 2s. 6d. each, 
for bibles, testaments, tracts, and other books 
for distribution,’ she went on devoting every | 
available moment of her life to her great pur- 
pose. But dressmaking, like other profes- 
sions, is a jealous mistress ; customers fell off, 
and eventually, almost entirely disappeared. 
A question of anxious moment now presented | 
itself, the determination of which is one of the 
most characteristic and memorable incidents 
of her life. Was she to pursue her beuevolent 
labours, even although they led to utter pover- 
ty? Her little income was not more than 
enough to pay her lodging, and the expenses 
consequent upon the exercise of her charitable 
functions; and was actual destitution of ordi- 
Nary necessaries to be submitted to? She 
never doubted: but her reasoning upon the 
subject presents so clear an illustration of the 
exalted character of her thoughts and purposes, 
and exhibits so eminent an example of Chris- 
tian devotedness and heroism, that it would be 
an injustice to her memory not to quote it in 
her own words:—‘ In the full occupation of 
dressmaking, | had care with it, and anxiety 
for the future; but as that disappeared, care 
fled also. .God, who had called me into the 
vineyard, had said, “‘ Whatsoever is right I 
will give you.” 1 had learned from the Scrip- 
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tures of truth that | should be supported ; God | to be employed or to be instructed, would beg 
was my master, and would not forsake his ser- | to be allowed to take their part in the general 
vant ; He was my father, and could not forget|course. Once within the circle of her influ- 
his child. 1 knew also that it sometimes seem-|ence, the effect was curious. Men old in 
ed good in his sight to try the faith and pati-| years, as well as in crime, might be seen 
ence of his servants, by bestowing upon them | striving for the first time in their lives to hold 
very limited means of support; as in the case} a pen, or bending hoary heads over primers 
of Naomi and Ruth ; of the widow of Zarep-| and spelling-books, or studying to commit to 
hath and Elijah ; and my mind, in the contem-| memory some precept taken from the Holy 
plation of such trials, seemed exalted by more | Scriptures. Young rascals, as impudent as 
than human energy; for [ had counted the | they were ignorant, beginning with one verse 
cost, and my mind.was made up. If, whilst | went on to long passages ; and even the dullest 
imparting truth to others, I became exposed to| were enabled by perseverance to furnish their 
temporal want, the privation so momentary to|minds and memories with ‘ from two to five 
an individual, would not admit of comparison | verses every day.’ All these operations, it 
with following the Lord, in thus administering | must be borne in mind, were carried on under 
to others.’—( Life, p. 30.) no authority save what was derived from the 

Noble woman! AA faith so firm, and so dis- | teacher’s innate force of character. Aware of 
interested, might have removed mountains ; a|that circumstance, and that any rebellion 
self-sacrifice founded upon such principles is} would be fatal to her usefulness, she so con- 
amongst the most heroic of human achieve- | trived every exercise of her power as to ‘ make 
ments. a favour of it,’ knowing well that ‘to depart 

This appears to have been the busiest period | from this course, would only be followed by 
of Sarah Martin’s life. Her system, if we may | the prisoners doing less, and not doing it well.’ 
so term it, of superintendence over the prison- | —( Life, p. 104.) The ascendancy she thus 
ers, was now complete. For six or seven| acquired was very singular. A general .per- 
hours daily she took her station amongst|suasion of the sincerity with which * she 
them ; converting that which, without her,| watched, and wept, and prayed, and felt for 
would have been, at best, a scene of dissolute | all,’ rendered her the general depository of the 
idleness, into a hive of industry and order. | little confidences, the tales of weakness, treach- 
We have already explained the nature of the 








manner of their instruction is described as fol-| rising desire for emancipation, to succour the 
lows :—* Any who could not read I encouraged | tempted, to encourage the timid, and put the 
to learn, whilst others in my absence assisted | erring in the way. 
them. They were taught to write also; whilst} After the close of her labours at the jail, she 
such as could write already, copied extracts | proceeded, at one time of her life, to a large 
from books lent to them. Prisoners who were | school which she superintended at the work- 
able to read, committed verses from the Holy | house, and afiérwards, when that school was 
Scriptures to memory every day atcordihg to|turned over to proper teachers, she devoted 
their ability or inclination. 1, as an example, | two nights in the week to a school for factory 
also committed a few-verses to memory fo re-| girls, which was held in the capacious chancel 
peat to them every day ; and the effect was re-| of the old church of St. Nicholas. There, or 
markable ; always silencing excuse when the | elsewhere, she was everything. Other feach- 
pride of some prisoners would have prevented Jers would send their classes to stand by and 
their doing it. Many said at first, * It would | listen, while Sarah Martin, in her striking and 
be of no use ;” and my reply was, “ It is of | effective way, imparted instruction to the forty 
use to me, and why should it not be so to you? lor fifty young women who were fortunate 
You have not tried it, but I have.” Tracts|enough to be more especially her pupils. 
and children’s books, and larger books, four | Every countenance was riveted upon her : and, 
or five in number, of which they were very | as the questions went round, she would explain 
fond, were exchanged in every room daily,|them by a piece of poetry, or an anecdote, 
whilst any who could read more, were supplied | which she had always ready at command, 
with larger books.’—( Life, p. 32.) and, more especially, by Scripture illustration. 
There does not appear to have been any in-| The Bible was, indeed, the great fountain of 
stance of a prisoner long refusing to take ad-| her knowledge and her power. Eor many 
vantage of this mode of instruction, Men/| years she read it through four times every 
entered the prison saucy, shallow, self-conceit- | year, and had formed a most exact Reference 
ed, full of cavils and objections, which Sarah | Book to its contents. Her intimate familiarity 
Martin was singularly clever in meeting ; but | with its striking imagery and lofty diction, im- 
in a few days the most stubborn, and those| pressed a poetical character upon her own 
who had refused the most peremptorily, either | style, and filled her mind with exalted thoughts. 











ery, and sorrow, in the midst of which she 
employment which she provided for them ; the| stood! and thus she was enabled to fan the’ 
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After her class duties were over, there remain-| herself. In this way she was furnished with tand her condition, she remarked, in words of 
ed to be performed many offices of kindness, | clothes, and occasional presents were sent to| singular beauty, 
which with her were consequent upon the re-| her of bread, cheese, eggs, fruit, and other 
lation of teacher and pupil ; there was personal | necessaries of a simple kind. Some members 
communication with this scholar and with that;| of the corporation were desirous that a pecu- 
some inquiry here, some tale to listen to there ; | niary provision should be made for her out of 
for she was never a mere school-mistress, but | the borough funds; but the proposal was soon 
always the friend and counsellor, as well as| laid aside, in deference to her own most strenu- 
the instructor. ous opposition. In 1841, the question was re- 
The evenings on which there was no tuition, | newed, and the wile of one of the magistrates 
were devoted by her to visiting the sick, either| wrote to her:—‘ We consider it impossible, 
in the work-house, or through the town gene-| from the manner in which you live, that you 
rally ; and occasionally an evening was passed | can long continue your arduous labours at the 
with some of those worthy people in Yarmouth | jail, &c. Mr. and myself will feel an- 
by whom her labours were regarded with in-| gry and hurt if you refuse to accept it. 1 
terest. Her appearance in any of their houses | must entreat you to do this,’ &c. 
was the signal for a busy evening. Her be-| Angry, forsooth! Poor lady! Sarah Mar- 
nevolent smile and quick, active manner com- | tin’s answer ran thus :— 
municated her own cheerfulness and energy to} ‘Here lies the objection which oppresses 
every one around her. She never failed to|}me: | have found voluntary instruction, on 
bring work with her, and, if young people| my part, to have been attended with great ad- 
were present, was sure to employ them all.| vantage: and [ am apprehensive, that in re- 
Something was to be made ready for the occu-| ceiving payment my labours may be less 
pation of the prisoners, or for their instruction ;| acceptable. I fear, also, that my mind would 
patterns or copies were to be prepared, or old| be fettered by pecuniary payment, and the 
materials to be adjusted to some new use, in| whole work upset. To try the experiment, 
which last employment her ingenuity was pre-| which might injure the thing I live and breathe 
eminent. Qdd pieces of woollen or cotton, | for, seems like applying a knife to your child’s 
scraps of paper, mere litters, things which /| throat, to know if it will cut. . . . Were 
other people threw away, it mattered not what, | you so angry as that [ could not meet you, a 
she always begged that such things might be| merciful God and a good conscience would 
kept for her, and was sure to turn them to| preserve my peace; when, if | ventured on 
some account. If, on such occasions, whilst} what I believed would be prejudicial to the pri- 
everybody else was occupied, some one would | soners, God would frown upon me and my 
read aloud, Sarah Martin’s satisfaction was| conscience too, and these would follow me 
complete; and at intervals, if there were no|everywhere. As for my circumstances, I have 
strangers present, or if such communication | not a wish ungratified, and am more than con- 
were desired, she would dilate upon the sor- | tent.’—( Life, p. 35.) 
rows and sufferings of her guilty flock, and| Such scruples should have been held sacred. 
her own hopes and disappointments in connex- | Corporation gratitude should have been exhi- 
-ion with them, in the language of simple, ani-| bited in some way which would not have ex- 
mated truth. cited a feeling of self-degradation ; but, alas! a 
Her day was closed by no ‘return to a} jail committee does not enter into questions of 
cheerful fireside prepared by the cares of an-/| feeling. It was coarsely intimated to this 
other,’ but to her solitary apartments, which | high-souled woman, ‘If we permit you to visit 
she left locked up during her absence, and/|the prison you must submit to our terms’ (p. 
where ‘most of the domestic offices of life| 36); and these worshipful gentlemen, who 
were performed by her own hands.’ There| were then making use of Sarah Martin as a 
she kept a copious record of her proceedings | substitute for the schoolmaster and the chap- 
in reference to the prisoners; notes of their| lain, whom it was by law their bounden duty 
circumstances and conduct during such time|to have appointed, converted her into their 
as they were under her observation, which | salaried servant by the munificent grant of 
— extended long beyond the period of| £12 per annum! If the domestic liberality 
their imprisonment ; with most exact accounts|of these gentlemen bears any proportion to 
of the expenditure of the little subscriptions be-| their corpofate generosity, one would be curi- 
fore mentioned, and also of a small annual|ous to know after what rate they remune- 
payment from the British Ladies’ Society, es-| rate their maids-of-all-work and their shop- 
tablished by Mrs. Fry, and of all other moneys | boys. Thank God!’ and never spoke more. This 
committed to her in aid of any branch of her| Sarah Martin lived for two years in the re-| was on the 15th October, 1843. She was bu- 
charitable labours. These books of record | ceipt of this memorable evidence of corporation | ried at Caister, by the side of her grandmother ; 
and account have been very properly preserv-| bounty. In the winter of 1842 her health be-| and a tombstone in the churchyard bears a 
ed, and have been presented to a public library | gan to fail, and it was with pain and difficulty | simple inscription, written by herself, which 
in Yarmouth. that she continued, day by day, up to the 17th} commemorates her death and age, but says 
During all this time she went on living upon | April, 1843, to visit the jail, ‘the home,’ she| not a.word of her many virtues. Her ser- 
her bare pittance; in a state of most absolute | says, ‘ of my first interest and pleasure.’ From} vices, and the debt of gratitude which the 
poverty, and yet of total unconcern as to her| that day she was confined to her apartments|town owes to her, will not be forgotten, al- 
temporal support. Friends supplied many of| by a painful disease, accompanied by extreme| though no marble tell the tale: but such a 
her necessities by occasional presents; but,| bodily weakness. But nothing could restrain | monument, if erected by the corporation, would 
unless it was especially provided, ‘ This is not| the energy of her mind, In the seclusion of a| relieve them from the suspicion that they were 
for your charities, but for your own exclusive | solitary chamber, ‘apart from all that could|as ignorant of the moral worth, as they were 
use and com/ort,’ whatever was sent to her | disturb, and in a universe of calm repose and| of the money value, of such labours as Sarah 
was given away to persons more destitute than| peace and love ;’ when, speaking of herself| Martin’s. Since her death, the corporation 


































‘I seem to lie 
So near the heavenly portals bright, 
I catch the streaming rays that fly 
From eternity’s own light ;’— 








at such a time—she resumed the exercise of a 
talent for the writing of sacred poetry, which 
had been early developed, and had even been 
occasionally exercised in the midst of the occu- 
pations of her busy life. A selection from her 
poems is the second of the books named at the 
head of this article. The publication is a kind, 
but, as we think, not altogether a wise one. 
The fact that Sarah Martin wrote such poetry 
is important in her biography. It is deeply 
interesting to know, that’ after some of the 
most exciting incidents of her life—the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the relief of prisoners 
after liberation—the death of her grandmother, 
and that of the father of a lad whom she had 
reclaimed—an opposition or a success which 
she met with in the jail—she could retire to 
her chamber and pour out her heart in strains 
of Christian praise and gratitude. It is, above 
all things, interesting to be told that this brave 
woman could cheer the sacred loneliness of 
her entrance into the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death, with songs of victory and tri- 
umph. The compositions here published not 
only prove all this, but they evidence the ex- 
istence in the mind of their author of an un- 
questionable vein of real poetry. They 
exhibit some specimens of true poetic ore, and 
contain separate lines and occasionally whole 
stanzas, which evidently came fresh from the 
mint of a strong mind and fervid heart. But 
her compositions have those defects which 
mark the imitative and unpractised artist. 
They are the poerns of one whose time was 
devoted to the acting of poetry rather than to 
the writing of it; and it would have been bet- 
ter if the author of the clever memoir which 
is prefixed to the volume before us, had inter- 
woven such facts and lines as are worthy of 
being remembered, with a complete biography, 
rather than have published the whole poems in 
a separate volume. 

Sarah Martin struggled against disease for 
many months, suffering intense agony, which 
was partially relieved by opiates. A few 
minutes before her death, she begged for more 
of the opiate, to still the racking torture, The 
nurse told her that she believed the time of her 
departure had arrived. She, clapping her 
hands together, exclaimed, ‘Thank God! 
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has been compelled to appoint both a jail-chap- 
lain and a schoolmaster, 


——=>_ 


Education of Idiots at the Bicetre. 


After the school exercise, described in a for- 
mer article, the boys were desired to disperse, 
and proceed to their various occupations. 
They broke up in a manner very similar to 
boys in an ordinary school ; some capering off 
with all the glee of liberty, others sauntering 
out singly or in company with their fellows, 
and a few voluntarily remaining in the school- 
room, I was conducted by M. Valleé into an 
adjourning apartment, where were arranged 
against the wall a variety of maps, and a num- 
ber of coloured engravings, calculated to afford 
both amusement and instruction. During the 
few minutes we remained in this room, several 
of the idiots came romping and scampering to- 
gether into it, showing much more spirit, and 
a greater capacity for playful enjoyment, than 
I could have supposed them capable of. 
Three or four of them immediately sprang on 
a large rocking-horse, which stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, and began to force it back- 
wards and forwards with no small amount of 
pleasure to themselves, as shown by their re- 
peated joyous shouts and boisterous laughter. 
I was told that they entered with equal zest 
into the various games practised every even- 
ing, such as leaping, skipping-rope, marbles, 
ball, &c. 

As we stood in this anteroom, I could ob- 
serve the troop of little fellows wending their 
way to the scene of their different occupations. 
Afler watching them a little while, we left the 
school-room, and proceeded to follow them, 
with a view of witnessing their proficiency in 
the various handicrafts in which they had 
been instructed. 

On passing into the open air, | became fully 
sensible of the crowd of novel impressions 
which had in so short a space of time been 
made upon me, and | felt tempted to pause and 
look back on the spot where so many new 
ideas had been received, and with which I now 
associated a strong feeling of interest. 

In taking a rapid review of what had been 
already demonstrated before me, | endeavour- 
ed to systematize and fix in my own mind the 
principles which had been employed in pro- 
ducing such happy results. [t became evident 
that the various senses are, first of all, stimu- 
lated and brought into activity, and through 
their medium a certain amount of mental pow- 
er generated. The pupils are next made ac- 
quainted, as far as it is possible, with natural 
objects, and such more especially as come 
within the range of their ordinary observation. 
By these familiar lessons in the simplest ele- 
ments of knowledge, instruction is conveyed 
in a form well suited to their feeble compre- 
hension ; and the method of imparting it being 
both natural and easy, its attainment is ren- 
dered attractive and interesting. Some ac- 
quaintance with the nature a properties of 
objects having been communicated, attempts 
are next made to impart instruction in the 
higher branches of knowledge. This is ac- 
complished by means of various mental exer- 
cises, so ordered, that the pupil is led gradu- 





lally, and almost imperceptibly, from the | couth signs of recognition, then approached the 
simplest to the higher departments of education. | place where | was standing, and presented to 


Then easy gradations in the successive lessons 
appear to have the effect not only of commu- 
nicating information in an admirable manner, 


someness or weariness from arising in the| 


minds of the pupils. It is not difficult to ima- 
gine the delight which many of these youths 


experience at the time the first rays of intelli-| with his little clasp. 


gence are engendered within them. Having 
lived several years in a senseless, inactive 
condition, it is easy to conceive that the change 
from this state of vacuity to an existence con- 
scious and intelligent, must be accompanied 
with, feelings of peculiar pleasure and novelty. 

In the whole of these exercises, it was evi- 
dent that a variety of influences were brought 
into play for the purpose of arousing and keep- 
ing in a state of activity the attention of the 
pupils. Such, for instance, as the concerted 
and simultaneous movements of the whole pu- 
pils ; instruction conveyed in the collective and 
individual mode ; and again not only imparted, 
but elicited by interrogation. Each lesson 
was illustrated in a manner well suited to their 
feeble comprehension; and by making these 
illustrations as pleasing as possible, as well as 
by interspersing them judiciously, the liability 
to lapse into a state of vacuity was prevented, 
at the same time that the feeble powers of at- 
tention were not overstrained. 

It was pleasing to observe that, in conduct- 
ing this course of training 
fear seemed in no respect to form a part of 
the system. There was no appearance of co- 
ercion, harshness, or even exaction. The 
pupils appeared to be encouraged, assisted, 
and, by mild and persuasive means, to be led 
gently onward in the path of knowledge by 
their excellent conductor, who, endowed with 
a courteous spirit, kind disposition, much me- 
thod, address, and competent skill, seemed ad- 
mirably adapted to make their lessons attrac- 
tive, by blending instruction with sportive 
influences. The affectionate regard in which 
the pupils evidently held their teacher spoke 
favourably not only of his personal good quali- 
ties, but also of the excellence of the system. 
Indeed, the essential feature throughout the 
whole economy seemed to consist of a loving 
interest and regard for each other, both on the 
part of tutor and pupils. 

The first work-room we entered was that of 
the carpenters. There were in it fifteen idiots, 
superintended by two journeymen, who both 
instructed and encouraged them by working 
with spirit and activity. Although a short 
time only had elapsed since we quitted the 
school-room, yet some of the youths were al- 
ready employed, others were looking up their 
tools or adjusting their aprons preparatory to 
beginning their work. Near the door stood 
one, who, when I first saw him, (early in the 
day, before any of the exercises had been un- 
dertaken,) struck me as a most deplorable, 
hopeless object, and | accordingly singled him 
out for especial observation. In the school- 
room he had manifested considerable progress 
in writing, drawing mathematical figures, and 
other exercises. AsI looked towards him, he 
made evident though very awkward and un- 





| working-dress when | entered the room. 
but also of preventing any sensations of irk-| 


my notice a small ornamental clasp, with 
which he was about to attach a portion of his 
Af- 
ter looking for a short time at this little orna- 
ment, which he seemed to admire and treasure, 
| returned it to him, when he at once proceed- 
ed to adjust his working costume, and fix it 
He then began his work 
by taking up a piece of wood which it was his 
business to plane. After looking at it a mo- 
ment or two, he placed it in a vice, screwed it 
firmly, and commenced turning off the shav- 
ings in a workmanlike manner. As if con- 
scious of his merit, he every now and then 
paused, looked up, and seemed pleased with 
his own proficiency, and encouraged by the 
approval awarded to him by his superiors. 
This youth is sixteen years of age, and has 
been in the Bicétre rather more than three 
years. When first admitted, he manifested all 
the characteristics of an inferior animal. His 
appetite was voracious, and he would devour 
the most disgusting things. He exhibited, in- 
deed, some traces of a love of approbation, 
together with signs of an instinctive gayety, 
born, as it were, within, and pot created by 
surrounding objects ; but he had all the sensu- 
ality of a brute, and a vicious propensity to 
tear and destroy whatever came within his 
reach. He was, moreover, passionate in the 
extreme, attacking and biting every one who 


» the principle of} offered the least opposition to his inordinate and 


disgusting propensities. Among these was a 
very singular one—namely, a strong impulse 
to poke out the eyes of all who came within 
his reach. He also showed a peculiar desire 
to strike any sonorous substance, so as to pro- 
duce a distinct sound. The voluntary power 
over his muscles was very imperfect, and he 
could neither walk nor run properly; he 
would, however, sometimes spring forward 
likea wild animal, and at other times he would 
suddenly start off from his companions, mak- 
ing at the same time a shrill unmeaning cry. 

"This being, who in 1843 had been in so 
strange and “apparently hopeless a condition, 
could now read, write, sing, and calculate. I[ 
had already noticed in him several manifesta- 
tions of attachment, and other moral qualities. 
| now saw him happily engaged, making good 
use of implements with which, if placed in his 
hands a few years ago, he ‘would doubtless 
have inflicted serious injury. 

On looking around the room, nearly all the 
youths were seen to be engaged in sawing, 


wood. The ‘busy scene presented was equally 
interesting, whether viewed as a whole, or 
whether the attention was directed to a single 
pupil. | was struck with the apparent steudi- 
rness of hand with which the various tools 
were grasped and used, as well as with the 
judgment which was evidently exercised dur 
ing the performance of the work, | was the 





more struck with this when I singled out one 
from the number, and closely observed him to 
place his piece of timber in the vice, screw it 
down, take up his plane, and use it for a while, 
then remove and examine his work ia hand ; 
and finding he had not reduced it sufficiegtly, 





planing, filing, and joining together pieces of 



























































return it to the vice again, and proceed as be- 
fore. Selecting another pupil for individual 
observation, he was seen busily engaged with 
a small piece of hard wood, forming it, by 
means of a file, into a sort of moulding of a 
complicated figure, consisting of curved and 
straight surfaces, the boundaries of which had 
been previously marked on it in dark lines. 
The order, exactness, and workmanlike 
manner in which these operations were carried 
on, was both surprising and gratifying. Be- 
fore leaving the room, I paused to make a 
general and accurate examination of the pro- 
ceedings of these little fellows, with whom | | 
had already formed a sort of acquaintanceship 





in the school-room.~ 1 observed that those 
who, when handling a slight rule and piece of 
chalk, seemed to have only a very imperfect 
control over the arm and hand, were enabled, 
when engaged in operations requiring greater 
muscular power in grasping and overcoming 
resisting objects, to exercise a steadiness and 
precision which could scarcely have been ex- 
pected. This circumstance, though at first 
sight an apparent anomaly, will yet be found, 
if duly considered, in accordance with certain 
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smoothing down in a remarkably brisk and discretion which is so signally conspicuous in 
workmanlike manner. ,every other arrangement. A number of hus- 
If the scene in the adjoining room afforded| bandmen are engaged to instruct, superintend, 
me much pleasure, the sight of the proceedings|and work with the boys; each man having a 
in this was calculated to heighten such feelings | certain number placed under his charge. He 
in no small degree. Conscious, from experi-|is provided with a list of their names, and be- 
ence, of the difficulty which exists in instruct-|fore setting out, he calls over the roll, each 
ing persons of feeble understanding in an art|pupil answering to his name, and stepping for- 
so complicated as that of shoemaking, | exult-|ward at the same time with his spade in his 
ed at the spectacle presented, and regarded it\hand, Before setting out, they, at the word of 
as a triumph, and conclusive demonstration of|command, arrange themselves in rank and 
the excellence of the system pursued in train-|file, shoulder their long, small spades, and 
ing these poor idiots. Step by step | had en-|march away in military order. On these 
joyed the opportunity of witnessing the means|minor arrangements depend no doubt much 
adopted to rescue and elevate these forsaken|of the excellence of the system, both in pre- 
members of the human family, and | now saw serving order, keeping alive attention, and the 
them happy and usefully engaged in the suc-|prevention of the waywardness peculiar to 
cessful execution of work requiring the com- | idiots. 
mand of an ordinary share of mental endow-| | have already spoken of the improved ex- 
ment. Although familiar with the internal) pression which was observed to spread over 
economy of many of our excellent institutions|the countenance at the time the feeble mental 
at home, and no stranger to the condition of| faculties were called into action by means of 
several equally excellent in various parts of|the exercises in the school-room, In the work- 
the continent, yet | confess I never experienced,|shops a similar agreeable change might be 
whilst visiting them, a glow of satisfaction and|noticed during the time the youths were em- 
delight at all to be compared with that which| ployed, when the features had in a great mea- 





conditions of the muscular organization which | was caused by the sight presented in this little}sure lost their wonted vacuity, and assumed 


are known to attend some morbid states of the | workroom. 


nervous system, the elucidation of which, how- 


an appearance of intelligence and comprehen- 
Among the workers in this room was the|sion probably in a higher degree than that 


ever, would at the present moment lead us too| poor decrepit fellow whose condition had pre-| observed in the school-room, 















far away from the immediate and practical | viously attracted my especial attention. . He 
object to which we desire to confine the atten-| was engaged in making list slippers, several 
tion of our readers. Having made this slight| pairs of which lay near him. ‘The regularity 
digression, I take leave to pause, for the pur-|and steadiness with which he laid the edgings 
pose of introducing a passing reflection concern-|of cloth on his last showed that considerable 
ing the instructions which had been given to| nicety, comprehension, and capability had been 
the idiots in mathematical drawing. At the|imparted to this apparently hopeless object. 
time that I observed them describing, in a mas- | He proceeded with his work, as I stood by him, 
terly manner, complex figures with chalk,| fixing each successive layer by means of a 
compass, and rule, I was inclined to entertain|small nail, which he gently struck with his 
the idea that such exercises were introduced | hammer; from time to time he would look up 
to show the extent to which an idiot could be|inquiringly, then go on again, as if satisfied 
educated. 1 was somewhat fearful they might|that his work met the approbation of the by- 
be looked upon as evidences of what could be|standers, It was not without some difficulty | 
done, rather than what ought to be attempted,| could abstract my attention from this attrac- 
and that they bore a character of display and | tive spectacle ; and when | retired towards the 
effect, more than one of true utility. ‘These| door, still regarding these poor fellows with 
hasty and unjust suspicions received a salu-| interest, one of them rose from his seat, ap- 
tary check as soon as | had been a short| proached, and wished me ‘“Good-day.” As 
time in the midst of this little band of carpen-|{ walked away from the workshop, dwelling 
ters; and before | leit the room, they were|on the scene | had just witnessed, and of this 
not only entirely removed, but | had become |act of courtesy when leaving it, I felt in the 
impressed with the importance of such prepa-| humour to indulge my fancy by thinking of 
ratory exercises, as a means of giving to these| the many sources of pleasure and enjoyment 
defective creatures a capacity to enter on vari-|in store for these, the most abject and neglect- 
ous trades, by making them capable of appre-| ed of our fellow-creatures. 

ciating the relation of lines to one another, and| The remainder of the youths—those who 


Having now completed the description of 
my first visit to the Bicétre, | think it right to 


say, that as no notice had been given of my 


intention to inspect the institution, | have every 
reason to believe that what | witnessed was 
nothing more than the ordinary daily routine. 


—Chambers’ Journal. 


————— 
For *‘ The Friend.”’ 
ASPIRATION, 


“The Name of the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous 
runneth into it, and is safe.’ 


Lord! Thou seest our wayward spirits, 
Pining for imagined good,— 

Wearying of mere earthly pleasures, 
Yet rejecting Heavenly food; 


As the Seer who fled to Tarshish, 
Murmuring and distrustful still ; 

When our pleasant gourds are smitten, 
Vainly writhing ’gainst Thy will. 


How unlike the royal mourner, 
Who, with soul-contrited prayer, 
While his dying child yet lingered, 
Still besought Thy hand to spare; 
But arose, and changed his raiment, 
When the vital spark had fled, 
And in reverential worship 
Meekly bowed his humbled head ;— 















the various distinctions between obtuse, acute, | 
and right angles. 

After dwelling some time in the carpenters’ 
shop, I was conducted to the next room, where | 
an equally busy and gratifying spectacle was | 
presented. In the apartment we had now en- 
tered were no less than twelve idiots, who had 
been instructed in the art of shoemaking. | 
They were_superintended by one foreman, 
who cnt out and fixed the work for them. | 
Each little fellow was seated at a separate! 
stall, and beside him were laid the various im. | 
plements required in his trade. ‘The whole of 
the boys were working away very busily, bor- 
ing with an awl, stitching, hammering, and| 





| ployed in agricultural operations on the farm 


| while ago for the purpose of affording to the 


are not instructed in any handicraft—are em- Then with chastened spirit turning 
i To the cares of life again, 
In the path of arduous duty 


of St. Ann, which lies a short distance from Sought a solace for his pain. 


the Bicétre, and which was purchased a little Des Tg whee wen the ctitng: ewer 
Into which his soul could flee ; 

And his dearest—holiest pleasure 
Was communion with Thee. 


In this day of Gospel brightness, 
Well may we compare, with shame, 
Our cold, formal, lip-devotion, 
With his pure, seraphic flame! 


Make us, like repentant David, 
Deeply conscious of our sin! 


insane inmates the opportunity of engaging in 
this very suitable occypation. Most of the 
pupils had already proceeded to the farm when 
| came away from the workshops; I had, 
however, the opportunity of observing the last 
detachment prepare for work, by collecting 
their spades in the implement-room, and pro- 
ceeding in an orderly manner under the care o ; : 

and direetion of a slibanier. The system ein aamateet 
adopted in this department is marked by that L. 
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For“ The Friend.” | into the latter, or suddenly raised from the lat-| who informs us by his voice of that which is 
The Watchman. ter to the former, it is probable that the change | required of us, and strengthens us by his pre- 
No. 42 would in both cases be greater than the mind | sence to perform it. 
0. 42. 


could bear, and rob it, for the time at least, of 
As wealth has become the means of satisfy-| its self-control. 


ing almost all his desires, its acquisition has be-| But familiarity would soon beget a weari- 
come the one great pursuit of civilized man.|ness of the unwonted splendours, and blunt 
Jn our own country, where there are no here-| the feelings so as to render endurable the un- 
ditary nobility, or privileged orders, to divide | accustomed privations. ‘These extreme changes 
with it the empire over the mind, its pursuit} moreover are not in the usual ordering of Pro- 
is perhaps more nearly universal than in the|vidence, ‘The vicissitudes of condition are in 
old world. For with us, this desire for wealth | general more slowly and gently brought about. 
constitutes the power which keeps in healthy} He who is reduced from affluence to pover- 
activity, and agitates to the centre, the whole | ty, and is obliged to deny himself one indul- 
system of society. It tends at the same time | gence after another, finds in the new situation 
to gain the exclusive possession, and to become | 
the master passion of the soul. 


It becomes then the duty of every thought- | sake of whose applause he indulged in the dis- 
ful mind to seek to moderate in himself desires | 


| play of his riches, and whose flattery seemed 
which have so strong a tendency to excess, 


to him necessary to his happiness, no longer 
and to examine i the light of reason and duty | applaud him, they do not by their presence 
the objects which so excite and agitate the! continually remind him of the wealth that has 


vorid around him. Viewed in this light, they | taken wings; for they have followed in its 
jose the charms with which distance and inex-| flight. New friendships, new duties, new 
yetience clothe them ; they are no longer re-| cares arise in his new situation, along with 
girded as the chief good of life, and cease to| new but homelier and cheaper pleasures, and 


engross the thoughts. solace at every step the narrowing path to 
Those advantages of wealth and station, | poverty. 


which attract the admiration and excite the en-| When after the lapse of years he reflects on 
yof persons to whom they are denied, are| what he has lost, and what he retains, how 
e occasional displays, and the costly pagean- | great will be his surprise at the small propor- 
ry, which make up the theatrical exhibition of | tion which the former bears to the latter, at the 
te world. The charms that dazzle the eyes | little change which all this change of condition 
the multitude, are the sumptuous furniture, | has effected in the inner man. 
he splendid toys, the gorgeous dress, and the} So likewise he who has been led along in 
pmpous equipage which wealth displays, Yet|the pursuit of wealth, by the desire for its 
hese constitute but a small portion of the hap-| glittering toys, and who thinks that their pos- 
ness of those who possess them, and after all | session constitutes the height of human happi- 
heir power of enjoyment is exhausted, leave | ness, finds that they soon cease to yield any 
ir owners to the influence of the passions} peculiar gratification; and leave him when 
ul infirmities which govern all mankind | once familiarized to their possession, as depen- 
like, dent as he was before for comfort and for en- 
We greatly exaggerate moreover the plea-|joyment upon the sources of pleasure which 
te which this costly pageantry has the pow- | are open to all alike. 
,at times, of bestowing upon its possessors.} ‘These views of the condition on which hu- 
It dazzles us by the novelty of its splendour,|man happiness depends, are well fitted to 
Min that novelty lies its whole charm. ‘To| increase our admiration of the equal goodness 
‘listless possessor it soon ceases to afford|of Providence in thus smoothing the rugged 
y pleasure, other than as it excites the envy | paths of life, and balancing the inequalities of 
arival or the gaze of acrowd. It is by|condition. They open to us the means of de- 
tishing a constant succession of these soon | riving contentment from the disadvantages of 
tating toys of manhood, that wealth and} condition, and of maintaining the calm of a 
hk are able to maintain. the feverish state of| well balanced mind amidst all the changes and 
nilement, which, in the votaries of expensive | agitations of life. 
asures, alternates with the languor of satie-} The happiness however which is thus at our 
}tnd the wretchedness of the exhaustion of| command, by bending our wishes to our con- 
body from sensual indulgences. Yet what dition, is not in itself connected with our high- 
ethese to do with the real enjoyments of| est interests, It may spring from expediency 
| The pleasures which wealth dispenses|as well as from duty; from a calculation of 
3 the luxuries which minister to our love | advantage, as well as a submission to our holy 
‘udolence; which solicit our appetite with | Teacher. 
els of sensual delight, and shut us out} ‘There is but one principle of action that is 
nthe sight of the misery that surrounds us ;| of a steady and unchanging character, perma- 
relieve us from the necessity of labour,|nent in its influence, and unwavering in its 
he anxious cares of poverty, are altoge-| aims. He who by submission to the voice of 
distinct from the pleasures of the heart|the holy Teacher is enabled to gain victory 
the affections. When we omit all that| after victory over the temptations which beset 
the contrast between the palace and the| his path, enjoys a frame of mind from which, 
~the widest extremes of human condi-|more than from any other, unholy thoughts 
“there is still left a large proportion of| and low desires are banished. This frame of 
teand of sorrow common to both. Were} mind cannot endure but through watchfulness 
i suddenly to be plunged from the former | and prayer, for it is the gift of the Holy Spirit 
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For" The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 


(Continued from page 301.) 


The committee appointed to labour with the 
members of the assembly, prepared and pro- 


in which he is placed, consolations of its own. | duced the following epistle, which was approv- 
If the acquaintances or the parasites, for the | ed by the Meeting for Sufferings, and two 


thousand copies printed for distribution, 


“An Epistle from the Meeting for Sufferings, 
held in Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania and 


New Jersey, the 5th day of the First month, 
1775. 


“ To our Friends and brethren in these and the adja- 
cent provinces, 

“ Dear Friends :—During the troubles and 
commotions which have prevailed, and still 
continue in this once peaceful land, much sea- 
sonable and weighty advice hath been frequent- 
ly communicated, and particularly by our late 
Yearly Meeting, exhorting Friends in every 


j}part of their conduct, to act agreeable to the 


peaceable principles and testimony we profess ; 
which we fervently desire may be duly attend- 
ed to, and put in practice: yet as some public 
resolves have been lately entered into, with 
the concurrence and approbation of some mem- 
bers of our religious Society, the nature and 
tendency of which are evidently contrary to 
our religious’ principles, our minds have been 
deeply affected with affliction and sorrow, and 
we have in much affection and brotherly love, 
been engaged to use our endeavours to con- 


vince these our brethren of their deviation; in 
the discharge of which duty, so far as we have 
proceeded, we have had the evidence of peace, 


* And, dear Friends, we are now constrain- 


ed in the renewings of true love, to entreat and 
exhort all, with humility and reverence, to bear 
in mind, that our real welfare and preservation 
oa the foundation of our religious fellowship 
and communion, depends on our faithfully ad- 
hering to the doctrines and precepts of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who expressly declared, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world. 
kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that | should not be delivered 
to the Jews : but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.’ 
we were a people, we have publicly professed 


should be religiously observed by us as the 
rule of our conduct. 


If my 
John xviii. 36. 


Which, ever since 


‘“* As divers members of our religious Socie- 


ty, some of them without their consent or 
knowledge, have been lately nominated to at- 
tend on and engage in some public affairs, 
which they cannot undertake, without deviat- 
ing from these our religious principles; we 
therefore earnestly beseech and advise them, 
and all others, to consider the end and pur- 
pose of every measure to which they are de- 
sired to become parties, and with great circum- 
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any for the asserting and maintaining our 
rights and liberties, which on mature delibera- 
tion, appear not to be dictated by that ‘ Wis- 
dom which is from above; which is pure, 
peaceable, gentle, and full of mercy and good 
fruits.’ James iii. 16. 

““* Every instance of conduct, inconsistent | 
with our Christian profession, tends to violate | 
the testimony we ought to maintain of the suf- 
ficiency of that divine principle of light and_ 
grace, by a steady attention to which, our an-| 
cestors were led, in times of great commotion 
and difficulty, to a humble patient waiting for | 
that relief and liberty, which, after a time of | 
deep suffering, was granted them.’ 

“And as they were often engaged with | 
Christian fortitude and freedom to remonstrate 
to those who were in power, whenever under | 
sufferings, they could safely do it, without fear 
of being reproached for any part of their con- 
duct having ministered just occasion of offence ; 
or for having been concerned in any kind of 
conspiracies, or combinations against the gov- 
ernment under which they lived. 

“Should any so far deviate from their 
example, and the practice of faithful Friends at 
all times since, as to manifest a disposition to 
contend for liberty by any methods or agree- 
ments contrary to the peaceable spirit and 
temper of the gospel, which ever breathes 
peace on earth and good-will to all men ;’ as it 
is the duty, we desire it may be the care of 
Friends in every meeting where there are any 
such, speedily to treat with them, agreeable to 
our Christian discipline, and endeavour to con- 
vince them of their error: in which labour, let 
all be done in true charity and brotherly love, 
and the effect will be happy to those who re- 
ceive it in the same spirit. This religious care 
steadily maintained, will clearly testify the 
sincerity of our desires to ‘ guard against be- 
ing drawn into measures, which may minister 
occasion to any to represent us as a people de- | 
parting from the principles we profess; and 
will likewise excite such, who have been so 
incautious as to enter into engagements, the 
terms and tendency of which they had not 
duly considered, to avoid doing anything in- 
consistent with our principles :’ and constantly | 
to remember, that to fear God, honour the 
king, and do good to all men, is our indispen- 
sable duty. 

“ And dear Friends, 

“In a degree of that divine love which 
unites in Christian communion and fellowship, | 
we tenderly salute you, desiring that we all | 
may more diligently press after, and seek for| 
an establishment on that Rock, against which 
the gates of hell shall never prevail, that we 
may be supported stedfast, when storms and 
tempests, which for the trial of our faith, and 
the more thoroughly purging us from those 
things which are of a defiling nature, are per- 
mitted ; for the Lord whom we desire to serve, 
tenderly regards his depending children, and 
all his chastisements are in mercy directed to 
redeem and preserve them from evil. 

« Signed in, and on behalf of said meet- 
ing, by 





Jonun Pemperton, Clerk. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND, 


Mount Lebanon. 
Lebanon, or Libanus, signifying white from | 


: ; : t the 
its snows, is the most elevated mountain, °F | be regarded as nothing in the eyes of the Sv. 


ipreme Judge for the expiation of even one 


mountain-chain in Syria, celebrated in all ages 
for its cedars ; which, as is well known, furnish- 
ed the wood for Selomon’s temple. ‘This 
mountain is the centre or nucleus of all the 
mountain ridges, which from the north, the 
south, and the east, converge towards this 
point ; but it overtops them all. This configu- 
ration of the mountains, and the superiority of 
Lebanon, are particularly striking to the tra- 
veller, approaching both from the Mediterrane- 
an on the west, and Desart on the east. Dr. 
E. D. Clarke in the Seventh month, saw some 
of the eastern summits of Lebanon, or Anti- 
Libanus near Damascus, covered with snow, 
not lying in patches, as is common in the 
summer season with mountains which border 
on the line of perpetual congelation, but do not 
quite reach it, but with that perfectly white, 
smooth, velvet-like appearance, which snow 
exhibits only when it is very deep—a striking 
spectacle in such a climate, where the beholder 
seeking protection from a burning sun, almost 
considers the firmament to be on fire. At the 
time this observation was made, the thermome- 
ter in an elevated situation near the sea of Ti- 
berias, stood at one huudred and two degrees 
in the shade. Sir Frederick Hennicker passed 
over snow in the same month; and Ali Bey 
describes the same eastern ridge as covered 
with snow in the Ninth month. 


The cedar of Lebanon has in all ages been 
reckoned, an object of unrivalled grandeur and 
beauty in the vegetable kingdom. It is accord- 
ingly one of the natural images, which fre- 
quently occur in the poetical style of the He- 
brew prophets ; and is appropriated to denote 
kings, princes, and potentates of the highest 
rank, 

The stupendous size, the extensive range, 
and great elevation of Libanus; its towering 
summits capped with perpetual snow, or cover- 
ed with fragant cedars; its olive plantations ; 
its vineyards producing the most delicious 
wines; its clear fountains and cold-flowing 
brooks ; its fertile vales and oderiferous shrub- 
beries—combine to form in Scripture language, 
“the glory of Lebanon.” But that glory, lia- 
ble to change, has by the unanimous testimony 
of modern’ travellers, suffered a sensible de- 
cline. The extensive forests of cedar, which 
adorned and perfumed the summits and decli- 
vities of those mountains, have almost disap- 
peared. Only a small number of these “ trees 
of God, planted by his almighty hand,” which 
according to the usual import of the phrase, 
signally displayed the divine power, wisdom 
and goodness, now remain. ‘Their countless 
number in the days of Solomon, and their pro- 
digious bulk must be recollected, in order to 
feel the force of that sublime declaration of the 
prophet: “ Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, 
nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt- 
offering.” Isaiah xl. 16. Though the trem- 
bling sinner were to make choice of Lebanon 
for an altar ; were to cut down all its forests to 
form the pile ; though the fragrance of this fuel 
with all its oderiferous gases, were the incense ; 
the wine of Lebanon pressed from all its vine- 


yards, the libation ; and all ite benste, the pfo. 


pitiary sacrifice, all would prove insufficient to 
make atonement for the sins of men—would 


transgression. The just and holy law of God, 
requires a nobler altar, costlier sacrifice, and 
a sweeter perfume,—the obedience and death 
of his well-beloved Son to atone for our sins, 
and the incense of his continual intercession to 
secure our acceptance with the Father of mer. 
cies, and admission into the mansions of eter. 
nal rest. — Watson. 


a 


Report of the Indian Committee. 
TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Committee for the Gradual Civilization 
and Improvement of the Indian Natives, Re. 
port,— 7 

That during the past year, they have con. 
tinued to give attention to the duties of their 
appointment; and have the satisfaction to be. 
lievey that the concern of the Yearly Meeting 
in behalf of these poor people, is producing s 
salutary influence upon them. Our friend 
Ebenezer Worth still resides on the farm at 
Tunessassah, and his diligent and well direct- 
ed efforts to promote the best interests of the 
natives, are very satisfactory and useful. The 
schools have been continued mostly through- 
out the year, and the children have made ea- 
couraging improvement, At one of them, the 
number of children on the list is 28 ; at the 
other, about 25; but the average attendance 
does not exceed 14 at each, the children being 
frequently kept at home to assist their parents, 
Notwithstanding the smallness of this number, 
they manifest a strong desire that the school 
may be continued, and some of them appea 
to appreciate the advantages of education. 

The Indians, aided by Ebenezer Worth, are 
using considerable efforts to prevent the salé 
of ardent spirits on, or near the reservation 
and in most instances have been successfu 
though they are continually liable to the at 
tempts of designing white persons, who sett! 
on, or near their lands, for this, and other pu 


them. They have recently made some exe 


[ns and exercise a pernicious influence ove 


to the indifference, or the engagements of ! 
United States’ agent, they have yet receive 
but little assistance from him. 

Although discouragements attend the prost 
cution of this work in which we are engag 
and many circumstances contribute to relat 
the advancement of the natives in civilizatic 
yet it is satisfactory to observe a gradual | 
provement in their condition in several respec 
They have better houses, more stock, and 
larger quantity of land under cultivatic 
which is more advantageously tilled. Ab 
Old Town, there is a manifest change for t 
better, both in the buildings, farming, and ¢ 
mestic economy. ‘There is still, howev 
much toom for advancement ; and the Co 
mittee believe that this would be more effec 
ally promoted, if, in addition to the Frie 
who is now there, the services of a judicie 
practical farmer and his wife, residing 0” 
farm, near the Reservation, could be secu 


ie to have these persons removed, but owin 
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The assistance of one or two women Friends, telligence of an important advance in the price| The Ki 


‘THE FRIEND. 


ng of Denmark has granted a sum 


capable of instructing the females in house- | of bread stuffs and provisions. The following | of $15,000 for the purpose of furnishing bread 


work, and the making of garments, spinning, | summary we take from the daily papers. 


knitting, and habits of order and cleanliness, 


|to the poor at a price below the market rate. 
In consequence of the continued scarcity of| It is reported that the Prussian and Austri- 


would be peculiarly useful: and the Indians, | food, the corn laws have been suspended for | an governments intend to increase the duty on 
in a recent communication, have requested that | three months longer, that is, to the first of the | beetroot sugar, with the view of inducing land- 
such assistance should be sent them. The) Twelfth month. ‘The following order has also | owners to grow grain instead of beetroot. 


notice of this subject in our last report, not | 
. . ° | 
having resulted in the offer of any suitable | 


been issued by the stewaf of Queen Victoria’s| It has been proposed to import mandioc or 
household. ‘Her Majesty having taken into| cassava flour, from Brazil, with the view of 


Friends, it is again renewed, in the hope that | consideration the high price of provisions, and | using it as a substitute for wheaten or other 
some competent Friends may feel religiously | especially bread stuffs, has been graciously | meal. 


bound to the concern. 
Application having been made to the Com- | 


mittee, to aid in the settlement of some jjesty’s household; and that the daily allow- 
claims made upon the heirs of the late Indian | ance of bread shall be one pound per head to 


Chief Cornplanter, which were likely, without 
some interference, to issue in dispossessing 
them of their patrimonial estate, two Friends 
were appointed, who went out to the settle- 
ment, and after a laborious and difficult ser- 


‘vice, succeeded in making an agreement, by 


which the shares of three of the heirs were 
released from the judgments entered against 
them. The money for discharging them, was 
loaned by several Friends, to be reimbursed 
out of a special annuity, payable to Corn- 
planter and his children. There were difficul- 
ties which prevented the adjustment of the 
claim against the other share of the property, 
which our Friend Ebenezer Worth has since 
been endeavouring to remove, but has not yet 
succeeded. In attending to this business, fresh 
occasion has been given to observe the decep- 
tion and impositions practiced upon the untu- 
tored Indians, by which they are grossly de- 
frauded ; and it has been a satisfaction to be 
instrumental in preserving a little longer to 
these children of the forest, a home upon the 
soil which belonged to their father. 

While endeavouring, amid many obstacles, 
lo discharge the duties which devolve upon 
them, the Committee are at times encouraged 
by the belief, that this interesting concern, 
which, for half a century, has engaged the at- 
tention of the Yearly Meeting, originated in a 
sense of religious duty towards these poor op- 
pressed people ; and that however little may 
seem to have been accomplished in proportion 
to the time and means expended, it is but dis- 
charging a debt of gratitude and love, due to 
the descendants of those who showed kindness 
to our forefathers when they were few in num- 
ber, and strangers in the wilderness ; and that 
1 obligation still rests upon us to lend our 
sympathies and our aid to them, now they 


& great nation, unable to shield themselves 
‘| ‘tom the grasp of the oppressor. 
1 From an examination of the accounts of our 
Treasurer, it appears that he has in his hands 
the sum of $395.23 in cash, and $59V0 in se- 
curities, 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the 

mittee, ° 

Jostan Tatum, 
‘Clerk for the day. 





Harvests—Famine. 


The steam ship Hibernia from Liverpool, 
ttrived at Boston on the 3d instant. She left 
the former port on the 19th ult., and brings in- 


have become a feeble remnant in the midst of| grain.—The exportation of corn from the Aus- 


pleased to command that from the date of this, 
seconds only of flour shall be used in her ma- 


On the 12th ult., the London bakers again 
raised the price of the 4lb. loaf 4d., so that the 
best bread is now sold at 3d. a pound, while 
bread of an inferior quality is sold at the rate 
of 104d. the 4lb. loaf. 




























each person dieted in the palace.” 

Owing to the backwardness of the season 
much anxiety appears to have been felt about 
the 1st of last month respecting the future 
crops, but a favourable change having taken 
place in the weather, there were indications in 
England of an early and prolific yielding of 
the earth’s fruits. ‘Ihe prospects of the har- 
vest on the continent it is satisfactory to see, 
are reported to be promising. A correspond- 
ent of a London paper says: “I have just 
traversed the whole of the central and upper 
districts of the Peninsula. I can affirm that 
for the last 20 years never was the aspect of 
the country, or the operations of the farmer in 
a state so promising.” The corn harvest in 
both Upper and Middle Egypt had heen ga- 
thered, and was most abundant, the viceroy 
estimates that there will be 4,300,000 hectoli- 
ters of corn for exportation.at the rise of the 
waters of the Nile. 


There has been some very severe weather 
in the Highlands. Vegetation is at least three 
weeks more backward than usual. Many of 
the potato fields abandoned in despair when 
the stems blackened and died, have, on being 
turned up, yielded a considerable supply of 
sound potatoes. 


A Paris paper says that a rumour prevails 
that Mehemet Ali, in imitation of the Emperor 
of Russia, has offered to exchange two millions 
sterling worth of corn against French treasury 


bonds. 


TIreland.—The accounts from Ircland are 
very awful. A Dublin correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, says: ‘ There have been 
further tumultary proceedings and processions 
of the peasantry in various parts of the coun- 
try, and the military and police have been in 
general requisition to keep this spirit of insub- 
ordination in check.—The reports of the pro- 
gress of pestilence are quite disheartening, and, 
notwithstanding all the imports of food, and 
the immense extent of relief in food and mo- 
ney, great destitution still prevails, and the 
markets are advancing. All accounts concur 
in showing that the mortality is still very con- 
siderable. According to some calculations, 
the population has already been diminished to 
the extent of nearly one million, from deaths 
and emigration. But | should suppose that 
this estimate, for which there can be nothing 
like certain or accurate data, is greatly exag- 
gerated.” The Kerry Examiner says, “ The 
Catholic clergy of this county have been oblig- 
ed to suspend their usual monthly conferences 
in consequence of their inability to attend, ow- 
ing to the heavy duties that devolve on them 
in their respective parishes in these times of 
famine and death.” The pestilence is nearly 
as destructive in some parts of Ulster, as in 
any of the southern or western districts. In 
the northern county of Fermanagh the morta- 
lity is frightful. The Cork Examiner contains 
details of the ravages of pestilence in various 
parts of that extensive county. In the famed 
district of Schull the extensive relief afforded 
has caused some alleviation, and the mortality 
is decreasing. In the Cork workhouses the 
deaths, last week, were 95,—an increase of 
12 over the preceding week, 


The several governments of the continent 
continue to give encouragement to the import 
of articles of food. The Norwegian govern- 
ment has annulled the duty on barley, rye, 
oats, buckwheat, and maize, to the 30th of 
Eighth month next. In Belgium, grain, peas, 
and all kinds of pulse, potatoes, rice, salt, and 
smoked meats, are declared free to entry up 
to the Ist of Tenth month, 1848. The gov- 
ernment has, besides, the power to extend the 
powers of the bill to the 31st of Twelfth month, 
and has authority to prohibit the exportation 
of the above articles during the same period. 
The King of the Two Sicilies has suspended 
the duties on the import of all kinds of grain. 
The Prussian government has forbidden the 
exportation of potatoes, and has also prohibit- 
ed the distillation of spirits from potatoes or 


trian dominions has been prohibited for five 
months. At home, by an order of government 
addressed to the Commissioners of Customs, 
rice meal will be admitted free until the 1st of 
Ninth month next, 

Europe at large is suffering under the dire 
calamity of scarcity of food. The labouring 
classes in several of the continental cities and 
towns, as well as many residing in the United 
Kingdom, have lately exhibited symptoms of 
outrage and plunder. The accounts of the 
8th of Fifth monthefrom Herrenberg, Urach, 
Ludwigsburg, and Goppingen, in Wirtemberg, 
state that great anxiety was felt at those towns 
for fear of outbreaks. Precautionary measures 
had been taken by the citizens. 
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change its plan, as to make it a family news- 


order to know what is transacting abroad in 
the world. ‘To the Friend who some weeks 
since, wrote us a long and interesting letter on 
the subject, we would in particular reply, that 


cially of the weekly journals published in the 
principal cities, and circulated in vast num- 
bers through the country. The latter furnish 
to the young a kind of reading, more calculat- 
ed than almost any other, to render the cha- 
racter vain and trifling, and to destroy the re- 
lish for serious things ; and we think that no 
consistent Friend can aid in their circulation, 
But we do not see, that any practical change 
in the character of “ The Friend,” would ena- 
ble us to accomplish the object which is aimed 
at. The design of our paper is to supply to 
the members of our Society in America, a 
journal which shall furnish suitable and inter- 
esting reading for the family circle, on reli- 
gious and literary topics. Scattered as the 
Society is over the whole extent of the free 
States, from Maine to lowa, and from North 
Carolina to Canada, ovr paper can never be 
made to supply the place of a newspaper, 
without, to a great degree, destroying its use- 
fulness in regard to its original purposes. A 
local newspaper, which contains the ordinary 
business advertisements of the neighbourhood, 
the prices current for produce and merchan- 
dize, and the events happening in the vicinity, 
as well as the foreign news and proceedings of 
public bodies, is perhaps taken in almost every 
family, and its peculiar usefulness in these re- 
spects, could not be supplied by any paper at 
a distance. The only means of elevating the 
tone of these publications, is to be found in the 
influence capable of being brought to bear upon 
them at home, by encouraging their publishers 
to select matter of a useful and moral tenden- 
cy. 
The attempt to make “ The Friend” a news- 
paper, would at once render it a local paper, 
and confine its usefulness and its circulation to 
a narrow circle. We shall, therefore, pursue 
without change our original plan, which an 
experience of twenty years satisfies us is the 
one best adapted to the end for which “ The 
Friend” was established. 





We desire to recall the attention of the rea- 
ders of “ The Friend,” to a subject which has 
already been introduced to their notice in our 
¢olumns, but which we deem of snfficient im- 
portance and general interest, to bear reitera- 
tion. We allude to the publication and circu- 
lation of Dymond’s Essay on War. The cha- 
racter of the work is such, as renders it parti- 
eularly well adapted to make an impression 
upon those who are accustomed to read and to 
reason. The style is plain but attractive, the 


Friends in the country to take any other, i 





| argument clear and conclusive, and the spirit desirable to have a farmer and 


the commencement of “ The Friend,” so far to | tithe of what it is i 


| 








THE FRIEND.— 
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his wife, and 
which breathes throughout the work, conso- |one or two females, all members of our Socie. 
nant with the peaceable principles of the Gos-|ty, to manage the farm belonging to Friends, 
pel which it sets forth and advocates. Our /and to instruct the Indians in all the routine of 
- “= | country is now suffering in some measure from | good housekeeping ; another advantage would 
We have been solicited at various times since the evils inseparable from war, (though not aj be, it would furnish a more eligible boarding 


yficting upon the nation | place for the Friend employed in the oversight 


with which the conflict is waged,) and at the | of the Indians. 


paper, so as to render it unnecessary for | present time there seems no better prospect of 


the evil being terminated than when it com- 
menced. The worst passions of the people 
are appealed to and stimulated, in order to in- 
duce them to‘ give their aid and countenance to 
the government in carrying out its schemes of 


we are fully ware of the objectionable cha-| conquest and destruction ; and it becomes a 
racter of the local newspapers, and more espe- | question which every lover of peace should 


seriously ponder, how far he or she is striving 
to employ the means and influence they may 
command, in stemming the current of iniquity, 
and jin endeavouring to open the eyes of their 
fellow men, to see the entire inconsistency of 
all war with the religion of Him who is em- 
phatically styled the Prince of Peace. The 
Friends who have undertaken the printing and 
dissemination of Dymond’s Essay, intend fur- 
nishing a copy to every member of the Legis- 
lature of each State in the Union, and to the 
governors and heads of the departments of 
state, and to every member of Congress ; like- 
wise to the members of the different religious 
bodies which assemble annually ; as well as to 
distribute it generally among that class of citi- 
zens which will be most likely to peruse it. 
The necessary funds have not yet been obtain- 
ed, and it is desired that all who are disposed 
to aid in the work, will promptly pay to the 
Friends appointed to receive subscriptions, or 
remit to Joseph Snowdon, treasurer, whatever 
amount they may feel willing to contribute, 





The degraded condition of many of the In- 
dian tribes in this country, exposed to hard- 
ships, and the wrongs of white men, claims 
not only the sympathy, but as far as may be 
within our reach, the continued efforts of their 
white Christian friends, to aid in establishing 
them in the arts and blessings of civilized life. 
A few small bands in the western part of New 
York, have been objects of the care and soli- 
citude of Friends for many years, and the ad- 
vantages of their aid are obvious in the improv- 
ed state of the farms, and the commodious 
and well-finished dwelling-houses which they 
mostly occupy. Some of them may be said 
to be good farmers, possessed of considerable 
stock of cattle, and managing their land and 
domestic affairs with skill; and they are re- 
spectable in their country. Ebenezer Worth, 
who has spent several years among them, has 
rendered them much assistance by his personal 
attentions to their difficulties—to the education 
of their children,—and being himself a compe- 


tent farmer, by his instructions and help in| 


their agricultural operations. The whites, par- 
ticularly the whiskey-sellers, have occasioned 
much trouble ; but through his efforts with the 
Indians, in resisting by legal measures their 
encroachments, the use of ardent spirits is 
greatly lessened among them. 

We would call the attention of Friends to 
the suggestions of the Committee, whose report 
‘will be found in another column; that it is very 


————_—— 

Marriep, on the 28th of the Fourth month last, at 
Friends’ meeting, Springborough, Warren county, 
Ohio, Jonn T. Bateman of that place, to Lypia 
Srrovup, daughter of Charles and Susan B. Stroud, of 
that vicinity. 





, on the 10th inst., at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Westchester, near New York, Bensamin Tatuaw, Jr, 
formerly of this city, to Resrcca, daughter of Benja. 
min §. Collins, of Pelham, Westchester county, N. Y, 





Diep, on the 11th of the Fifth month, 1847, in the 
65th year of his age, Wittiam Kirxwoop, a beloved 
member and minister of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, 
Lancaster county, Pa. This dear Friend was a native 
of Ireland, and removed with his parents to this coun. 
ery in early life. He was convinced of the principles 
of Truth as held by the religious Society of Friends, 
when quite young; and about his 2lst year was re. 
ceived in membership.— His mind being brought un. 
der the discipline of the cross of Christ, and his spirit. 
ual eye opened to discover the things which concerned 
his peace, he was enabled to lead a remarkably exem. 
plary life ; and often favoured to hold forth a stron 
testimony against the spirit of the world. He con 
the unity of the brethren in the bond of peace, and 
laboured for its promotion.—In the course of his pil- 
grimage it was permitted that he should partake of 
the cup of suffering, his faith being at times closely 
tried, but was in mercy enabled to maintain his integ. 
rity through all, and to rejoice with joy unspeaka 
in experiencing so great deliverance.— During his pro- 
tracted illness, he was preserved in resignation to the 
Lord’s will, and in a lively exercise of spirit to feel the 
renewed incomes of Divine strength and support; at 
times imparting much excellent counsel to those 
around him, and frequently saying, “'Tell my friends 
all is peace.” Thus he euatishels favoured with the 
exercise of his mental powers, till near the solemn 
close, and lying many hours very quiet, he passed 
gently away to his everlasting setned We feel the 
comforting assurance, that in him is fulfilled the de. 
claration of the apostle: “ For we know, that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 2 Cor. v. 1. 


—, on the 19th of Fifth month last, in the 85th 
year of his age, Josnvua Sroxes, a much esteemed el- 
der of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. This dear 
Friend had been in declining health for several years, 
though, to his comfort, mostly able to attend meetings, 
until within a short period of his final close. He was 
very quiet in his spirit, and seemed as one waiting for 
the coming of his Lord —When speaking of his situe- 
tion to his dear companion in life, he remarked, “I 
feel entirely resigned to the Divine will. If I have 
ever done any thing, it has been by example. I feel 
nothing in my way.”—His last illness was very short, 
in which he expressed but little. Near the close he 
said, “ I feel cold at my heart ;” and soon after quietly 
departed in peace, as a shock of corn cometh in, in his 
season. “ Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 


, on the 7th inst., at her residence in this city, 
ANN*Scatrercoop, widow of the late Joseph Scatter- 
good, in the 72d year of her age; for many years an 
esteemed elder of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. 


, on the 11th instant, at the residence of his 
father, Chestnut Dale, near Philadelphia, Jacus Val- 
ENTINE, second son of Benjamin E. Valentine, in the 
2ist year of his age. 
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